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Part of an eight-module, graduate level, • • 

competency-based curriculum to prepare specialists in vocational 

•education curriculum, this module provides inf ormationir afctivLties, 
and e«periences. to develop the abilities needed to plan and enact 
curriculum change. The module emphasizes change— the nature .of ' 
changes in vocational education, the process of change, change 
agents^ and the resources utilized in t^e process of , curriculum 
change. A pretest and posttest precede the learning activities which 

*^are organized according Ao six major performance objectives. These; 
objectives relate to basic kinds of change and their purposes; 
procedural steps for initiating, planning, implementing, and 
evaluating curriculum change; key change agents in. the school, 
community, or state with influence for curriculum change in ^ 
vocational education; human and material resources to be utilized in 
the process of curriculum change; participation in jjidvisory and 
policymaking groups; and. delegating responsibilities for planning, 
implementing, and evaluating curriculum change. (NJ) 
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The content of this mofliile was used as a part of a graduate course 
^n Vocational Technical Edobftlon at Washington State University. The 

^f fectlventos of the cutrlculum material was evaluated on the basis of 

ft *, . . 

1. Perfomance data from pre and post tests and other 
evaluative techniques used In the course. 

> X"" 

> 2. Use. of a Curriculum Evaluation Questionnaire which /' 

\' * , ■ ■ , /* • * 

was. developed » administered and summarlsied by the V 

third party evaluatot, North%iest Regional 

Education Laboratory. This questionnaire provldted 

a faculty and student rating of: Ihdlylduallsatlon 

of the cutrlculum, choice of learning settings 

and cuiallty of curriculum. 

- ■ 

Revlslqns x|i final drafts utilized these evalt^atlons. 



COMPBTENCT 

THE VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION CURICFCUUIM SPECIALIST 
WILL DEMONSTRATE THE ABILITY TO INITIATE, FACILI 
TATE AND IMPLEMENT CURRICULUM CHANGE AND TO 
ASSIST THE CURRICULliM DEVELOPMENT TEAM IN THE 
CHANGE PROCESS. 
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INTRODUCTION 

* - Pur£OM ' ^ 

The purpose of this nodule is to develojp the abilities needed^'towplan 
for and eilact curriculum change. Curriculum change ^tiay^ Involve reviliicms . 
in th4 performance obJectlvei^» instructional procedures » or content of a 
single course; the addition or deletion of tmits of Instruction of courses 
^rom a program^ change in the length of training programs; development of 
completely nev programi; change in the foqus of the vocfational program* 
or eliminating programs or cbtkrahBS.^ ' ^ 

' M : ' 

4 \ • ^ ^ , V ' ' . . » • 

c. Rationale , T ■ 

. ' ' • ■ V • ■■ * » 

Curriculum development' in vocational e<^ucation Is a continuous process 
of adjustment^-adjlistments needed-fro keep the program in aligntaent with 
the demandfs of the labor market » educational cliei/tele» ajid changes within 
'occupations • Continuous changes are also needed MBlnsure that the most 

'up*to*date knowledg$> and technological developmen'ft^are beiijg incorporated 

■ _ . ... :. 0 J . 

inte the training, * , 

It is wel^^knom thiat change will not^ be made by decree nor by merely 

|>rovlding new curriculum guides. The vocational curriculum specialist will . 

assume leadership in formulating goals for cui^iculum planning and curriculum 

guides » but this alone will no^ lead to implementation of revisions or 

innovations. Curriculum specialists need to develop competencies which 

will enable them to be the designers and; etifgineers of change. A thorough * 

knowledge of the theory of change and the a^lity to ^pply that knowledge 

in a series of well tlmed^ sequenceck strategies are required for impli^enting 



Assumptlona 



Cettain generalization^/ about human behavior are accepted as basic 
premises of this modOle. these a^e: 

1. people resist change; change may be threatening to one's ' ^ 
feeling eft $ieIf-worth alhd security - 
* 2. a person's active participation in planning for change is an 

important factor in one^s acceptance of chfinge 
3. new knowledge, .skills, attitudes, vsnd/or abilities are needed 

to effejft change; ^ 
In addition, it has been assumed that change in curriculum is change 
inMnstruction, and therefore tlie instructor is a key instrument in change. 
At the same time, it has Been assumed that any major change requires the 
full support pf adminlstrfitors at all levels and of those who participate 
in the financial support of vocational education* 

Overview 

This module emphasizes change: the nature of changes in vocational 
education, the propess of change, change agents, and the resources used 
inv change. The coi^ent and t;hS' performance objectives are closely related 
to other ma^Q^ competencies needed by the vocational educator who 'desires 
to s^ecializ^ in curriculum. ' Change is usually based upon an assemment 
\of needs alfid both the iAi^iation of change anc/ T^nagement of the change 
process usually-" involves evaMation. T^refore, .this module may* be 
combined with^ those on Evaluating Needs Assessment Information . and 
Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation in a graduate level coqrse. ^ 

The implementation of change is dependent also' upon those 4nost directly 
involved in ' instruction. Comrounicatfon with teachers, advisory grouf^s, 
and instructors is essential. Renewal and updating of staff la •also, {important 



The £wo aspcqta of curriculum change indicate its inCerrelationahlp to staff 
development and again, this module niay be s^en as a companion to the module^ 
on Promoting Professional , Growth and Development of Instructional Stuff for 
,|||^course. Many of the learning activitiefi provided in this module are field 
oriented. Simulations included in learning activities may be replaced by 
simitar activities carried out in a field experience or internship. 

'^S. Module Prerequisites 

This module, like Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation and Promoting 
Professional Growth "and Development of Instruction^ Staff , is dependent 
upon prior training at an advanced level in curriculum theory and curriculum 
development. It Is highly recommended that the student complete Developing 
Curriculup: GoaLs, Objectives, and Instructional Plans before beginning 
this module. Organizing InstruQtionfll -Strategies , Preparing Instructional 
Materials , and Evaluating Needs Assessment Information may also be considered 
as prerequisite. 



PRETEST ^ 

B«cau0a of th« nature of tha curriculum changa nodula, no formal 
prataat Is of fared.- Tha roatarlal praaantad In tha modula li at an advanced 
laval and tha learning activities are unique. Therefpra* It pan be aaaumad 
that all students would benefit from their preparation. 

The suggested approach to a prataat activity is for the profeaaor to 
aak the students what type ai^d how many experlencea they have had with 
curriculum chaivge. Since the value of many of the learning actlvltlea ll^a 
in the sharing of e/perlencea, even students with coni|lderable experience' 



should be encouraged to participate In the module activities* 
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This activity provides an opportunity to examine the entire* process of 
curriculum change in a real situation* ' % 

* > Student Instructions ' 

Plan a visit with a local school, technical institute* or other 
educational agency which has recently mad^ a vocational curriculum change. 
Interview thbse involved In making the change and those who are responsible 
for implementing the changes Your general purpose is to identify the kind 
of change 9 the chatige agents* and the resources used in making t{te change. 
Procedures to be followed are: } ' 

' 1. Make ifit^tangements with appropriates administrators well in advance 
2. Prior to th^visit or viaits, develop an* interview, schedule to 
be used as a guide )»in conferences with suc^ wS^^^^ adminis-^ 
tratorSy students » counselors » teachers , ad^^m^ry committee members » 
and parents. ^ 
Include such questions as: 

- What was the ch^nge? v 

- What was the type of change? ^ 

- What were basic social, economical, demographic,' technological, 
or pl5litical reason(s) for change? 

, - What was the purpose of the change? 

-^^Vho suggested the change? 
' - Who initiated the change? 
« - Who worked ort the change, and what were their roles? Who were 

V'n the key change agents and what were their roles? (Explain why 

s/ they were indeed the key^ change agents.) 

Now long did the^ entire change take? Hof^ long did ea^ step/ » 
in the process take? 
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- Who $kn4/or what were the fluijor obsteclee In getting the change 

made? ' ^ / 

* ' ' ' ) . 

- What materials and/or resources were used in the process? 

y 

- How well has the change been accepted? 

- How will^ the curriculum change be evaluated? « 
Submit a written report based upoii your intervieva and observations. 

a. Describe the curriculum change indicating extent /^inds of change t 
and rea3on for change. / n 

b. Describe the proteases used in initiating, planning, implementing^ 
and evaluating the curriculum change. 

c. Identify Che apparent key change agents and describe their roles. 
Identify the power structure in the school, community, and state 
which influenced the change. Describe their Influence. , 

d. Identify the material resources which were used to ini^ate, 
implement, and eva-luate the curriculum change. 



I 



< 



1*^ ^ 



^ Eval^^tibn Citetkllst for POSTTEST Act^lvity; 

■'This checklist is a guide for evaluating the posttest activity. The 
cKecI^list ^^asizes the iinp6ri:ance of , comprehensive coverage of the cur- 
, ' ricultm c|laiige reported by the observer;* 



. Identified change • • • • • ^» ^ • • . • • • 

i 

' Identified type of change . • . . 

Described purpose of change ••••••• 

Identified source of ^h^nge • 

Identified persons involved and 

their roles . • .• • ^* ....... 

Described material resources ' 

Described^ major obstacles . *. ...... 

' Diescribed degree of acceptance « . . . 1 

Described method (s) of evaluationo. . • 

Described power structure . . . J\ . . . 

/ 



YES 


NO 


n A nil ▼ ATT V 

PARTIALLY 






. : 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 1 



Explain the basic kinds of changes which may be desired within a 
vocational education program and the purpose of various kinds of- > 



changes. 



Learning Activity l^a - * g- ' * 

• Using the followlji]^ references, outline the charac- 
ter is tics^ purposes, plan, and components of cuyriculum i 
change , • 

References: ' • ' ♦ 

Alfonso, Robert J.; Gerald R. Firth; and Richard Neville. 
Instructional Supervision; A Behavior System . Boston : 
Allyn and Bacon, 1975. pp. 161-181. (A discussion of . 
change theory.) ' » ' 

Firth, Gerald R. and Kimpton,* Richard D. The Curriculum 

Continuum io Perspective . Ithaca, IL: F. E. /Peacock « 
^ Inc., 1973.. pp. 311-325. (Describes the characteristics, 
purpose, plan, and components of curriculum change and 
discusses the operations, interaction, procedures, ^. 
means and supplies", location and services, and results 
of curri^lum changes.) 

Havelock, Rdnald G. and Havelock, Mary C. Training for 
>^ Change Agents . Ann Arbor, MI: The University of 

Michigan,; 1973. pp. 7-38. (A review of contemporary \ ' 
.knowledge' of the change process.) 

Learning Activity 1-b 

Vocational Education Curriculum Speciarists .will have had 
experience with various curriculum changes.^ In a class 
session in which these changes are recalled, classify 
the changes by type and purpose. The. attached transparency 
master may be used >to assist In this exercise . 
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TRANSPARENCY MASTER 



Learning A^lvlty 1-b 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICUl-UM CHANGES ' 



^ 

CHANGE' 


TJSPE OF CHANGE^ 


PURPOSE OF CHANGE 


Example: 




1 — *^ — ^ 


Inbrease business and 


program expansion 


increase students* skills 


office programs from 




tQ improve their oppor- 


one to two years ^ - - 




tunities for employment. 


- * 

m V 














« . ' - ■ ( 




• / ' 


• V » ^ • ■ ' 










/ 
/ 












> * ,/ 












y . - ./ 








< 






- 










/ ^ 












• * 
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Learning Activity 1-c 



Read references that relate to contemporary Issues In 
vocational education an'd examine the sample worksheet. 
Using the blank worksheet provided, briefly Identify 
the reference, the Issue, and the Implication for cur- 
riculum chaiige. Any' lls^of references will need to 
be updated each year. Examples are: 

V . • . ■ , ^ ; ■ / 

Herrlck, Neal; Bartholomew, Susan; and Brandt, John.- 
"Social Experimentation and the Changing World 
of Work,*' Developing the Nation Work Force , 
' Yearbook 5 , (ed/) Merle E. Strong.; Washington,^ ^ 
DC; American Vocational Association, 1975. 

Jennings, John' F. "Emerging Issues In Vocational 
^Education," AV Journal , (September 1975) 50: 
' ^29-32. • 

Lelghbody, Geral^.^giM|tecat lonal Education In America's 
Schools; ^^joMH ies of the 1970's , Chicago, IL: 
, American ieclmMIr Society, 1972,, 12 chapters. 

Theme Issues of AV Journal , such as: "Facing Issues at 
Anaheim." (Februarys 1976) Vol 51 "Matching People 
with JoI>s." (October, 1975) Vol 50; "the Mushrooming 
Vocational Curriculum." (Octobeir, 1973) Vol 48. 
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^ Example for Learning Activity 1-c 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES /iN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CURfllCULUM CHANGE \^ 

• ' t ^ ■ 

Reference: . - 

. Dean, Thomas, C. "The Industrial Education Concept." American Vocational 
Journal, Vol 51, No 2, (February , 1976) , pp, 75-78, 81. 

Issue : the role and relationship of trade and Industrial education and 
^ Industrial arts. * * , 

]^pllcatloTi(s) for Curriculum Change , ' The article discussed the pros and 
cons of Integrating Industrial arts and trade and Industrial education. As 
this dialogue concerning cooperation between Industrial arts and trade 
I and Industrial education continues, many Implications for curriculum change 
surface. For example. If trade and Industrial education and Industrial arts 
were both combined under an umbrella-like term "Industrial education," 
the following curriculum changes would be possible:. 

1. combined, ^^dcher educ^atlon programs, , 

2. a continuum of Industrial education from junior high school 
through post-secondary technical schools, 

3. elimination of the repetition «f subject matter content, and 

4. ^earlier specialization by students. 
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Worksheet Master: Learning Activity 1-c 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN VOCATIONAL: EDUCATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 



REFERENCE: 



ISSUE: 



IMPLICATION (S) FOR CURR:iCaJLUM' CHANGE : 



REFERENCE: 



ISSUE: 



IMPLICATION (S) FOR CURRICULUM OtNGE 



(MNC 
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PERFORKANCE OBJECTIVE 2 



(. 



Describe and diagram the procedural steps f or^jLnitlatlng, planning, 
Intplanentingy and evaluating a curriculum change. ' • ^' 

Curriculum change demands a well designed plan, Th\exact procedure 
and the particular model 'to be used will depend upU both the'^e and the 
complexity of the change. A di^crlptlon of one mod«l 1^ following 
the directions for the two learning Nactivities* ' 

• * 

Learning Activity 2-a ' ! ! 

, Read: "Description of the T€^t|tajtive Mpdel for Curriculum 

Development and Evaluation." On tjie basis of - stWents' 
[y- ^ prior knowledge of particular curriculum changes that 

have been made ^in a vpcational education pcferam. have 
each describe land diagram the procedural st^s that were ' 
,used to ^it late, plAn, implement, and evaluate the change. 
After these dfagramf have been made^ compare the procWure 
that was used with the model and: 

1. identify the differences, and 

2. • explala the apiparent reasons fox the differences. 
Refjerence: 

Evans, Rupert N. "Description of the Tentative Mo^l for 
CurricultimlEJ^velopment and Evaluation." Unpublished 
diagram developed by Rupert N. Evan^, based on a 
model developed by Jacob Stem, Universltj^ of 
Illinois, Urbana, IL. 



^^arnlng Activity 2-b ' " 

. ^^^Uslng three (3) or four (4X of the student'^ descriptions 
and an^lyses^ that represent different types of change^ 

prbvlde an opportunity for a clitssroQm (flscussloh fn which 

■ . ' ^ * . ' 

^ and generalizat;lons regarding curriculum cha^< 

procedure can be formulated. i 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE TENTATIVE MODEL 
POR CtTRRIOILDM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATlt)N 



The foll(n4AS constitutes a (fescrip^tion of t^e tentar^ive model for pi:ogram 

■ . ' * . * t - • ^ 

development and evaluation. Contained within the model are five sub-models dealing 
with program identification , program development , program Im^ementatlon , program 
execution and program evaluation . This description Intended to ^e used ar an • 
aid In understanding the graphic description of the modei^ on page 23. 

SUB-MODEL. FOR PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION - A ^ * » 

Compilation of Netds f ' " . ' \ 

Statements of need for possilfte programming emanate from vario^ organized / 
a^ unoi:;jSanized groups within the cpimminity, district, ot state. Such state- ' 



ments come in the form of expressed concerns for a specific educational program, 

..■7 ■ 3^ ^ ' ■ ' ■ 5 

as well as stated concerns with regard to problems that may in tiim have Implica- 



r^.'t 

B for prograi&ing, l.e«, needs of student clientele, employment shortages, 
lack of sufficiently trained^ pleifso^nej.^ etc/ Resources that the education agency 
may look to in interest of compiling needs include business and industry 
groups, labor unions, educators, representatives of such organizations' as the 
employment service, other associations representing various professional 'and 

nonprofessional 'groups, Inf Ji^uential parties and political \leader8, potential and 

'J' ' - 

existing students and the general populous. 
Credibility Test ^ V 

All Input obtained from community respurces in the compilation^ df heeds muist 
be tested or analyzed in view of the following evaluative criteria to assess the 
credibility of each: of first Importance is th^ number of sources expressing the 
need, mobility factors, nature of the technology or area of occupational or ^ 
technical training^ and an empirical check on the need. Resourc^s the educat- 
tlqpal agency may draw on in performing the activity of the credibility test i 

. ^ • ■ ^ \ • ' V ' ' ■ ' 

■ ■' 21 



Include further dlscussicm with the sources of the stated need, internal expertise^ 
advisory groups, and ^other consultants. Having completed the credibility test» 
: the curriculum platinec should be In a ppsitibn to determine whether to proceed 
^ with ^further development in ^rms of defining the iieed^r, l"^ insufficient infor- 
mation is aviailable %o establish the credjlbility, it may become ^cessary to 



recycle to the compilation of needs and in tuvx^ xhe \source t>f need for further 

ita 



;ne v 

information and substantiation. C > ' 




Needs Definition 

After expressed needs have bej|f!i^rocessed through the credibility test, It 
is necessary to determine progmriKlfflplications of the -stated needs on the basis 
of a careful analysis of each. Resources that can be brought to bear in carrying 
out this activity/ In cltide Internal expertise, advisory committee groups and con- 
sultants. In further defining the need, it is important that one consider eval-' 
uative criteria such as the degree of agreement between various or<ganizations 

■ . ■ * I ■ ■ \y 

or^ Individuals expressing sliollar needs afli^the specificity of their responses 
as it relates to training, or a description of desired perfomiance capabilities. 

After completing the definitisn of the need, the curriculum planner again ^ 
is in the position of going ahead to the identification of the possible program, 
or in the event that insufficient information is available^ ^it may be an indi- ^ 
cation that one must recycle to the point of again assessing the credibility of 
the need or in turn, returning to the source of the need for further inforpation. 

^Identification of Possible Programs 

' 

Assuming that the curriculum planner is able to define the need in terms 
that give rise to a possible program fbr an educational institution. It is then 
possible to develop a tentative proposal for a program area giving particular, 
attention to the input^ in terms of students and resources, and the outputs in' 
terms of training capability. Resources tihe curriculum planner may draw on 
include in temal resources, consultants, established programs and the sources of 
need. 
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. ' In devctlop^ng thl« tentative program prbpoaal, the curriculum planner imist 
be conatantly. aware of the' need for a complete and accurate specification of the^ 

' * ' ' • ' 3 • ■ • < • " • 

product eiiter;Lng and the/p^<><luct leaving the training program. > j 

Having completed the identification of a possible progiciim and the develop- 
ment of a program proposal the curriculum planner is in the position of -moving 
ahead to the feasibility test, or in the^vent that^ adequate information is not 
, availa]ble to carry out .the development of a possible program, it may be necessary 
to recycle to the point of furthei^' defining the need or in turn, reverting back to * 
previous steps irlthin the model. ' . ^ o * 

Feasibility Test 

A prepared program proposal must now be subjected -^o a series of feasibiJLity 
questions that are important in giving direction^ to the curricul^ planner regarding 
furthet development of the progr^p. The feasibility questions that will serve as 
evaluative ci^iteria are as follows: - " U • x 

' a* /Is the given program comiHatible with, the pKilosophy^^ the educational 

/ agency? Does the ^ogram fb^ter the development of comprehensive 
/ occupational and technical off erjUfes? The spectrum of program offer* 
ings at the educational agency should be consistent with the spectrum 
j of manpower demands in the local » regional and state labor markets* 
b* Does the educjitional a)gency have available, or can they obtain financial 
'resources, classrooms, laboratories, and equipment to carry out this 
program? Lack of the8||^elements would probably impair the establish- 
ment and execution of a given program* 
c* . Is there a legitimate need for drained manpower in this occupation 
4)ow and in the immediate fut^e? This nee^d should be documented in 

terms of the local, district, regiona]| area, ancl the state: 

■ m ■ ' 

^ d* What are other educational agencies in the community, the region, or the 
state doing to supply employable people for satisfying this given need? 
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If the need for manpower is adequately satisfied by some other 

agencyV the educational agency should not dttpltcate these efforts an^ 
produce an oversupply of trained manpower. 
Would the given indui^trlal organization^ labor organlz,^tion or other 
similar drganlzations lend their support to this new program? The 
i| educational ^agency cannot' operate an effective occupational program 



A 

. '%rithout the support and cooperation of the business industry' or labor \ 
organization for which the 'people are trained,^ ^ 
t. Is it possible for the educational agency*~to employ a qualified 

instructlonaU* staff tft execution of the instructional programs? Is 
it possible to be financially competitive wltl^ the relet business or 
industry in attracting qualified personnel? For some highly specialized 
< programs employment of qualified Instructional personnel may be tm- 
possible. 

. g. Is there a student Interest in the* local area for this type <^f program 

or can it be generated? » 
h, ^After completion of this program^ could a graduate be placed in a 
position of adequate remuneration? A school probably cannot Justify 
an educational program to prepare people for extremely low paying 
positions* 

Some of the resources the curriculum planner can draw upon in looking at 
thes«[ feasibility questions include the local admitUAt^^iont the local board* 
consultants^ faculty » 4nd expressed statements of need- fri^m existing and potential 
"Students. ' 

Having subj^e'cted the possible program to these feasibility questions* the 
curriculum planner is now in the position of having successfully identified a 
^program for further curriculum development* In the event that .adequate infor* 
mation was not available to measure satisfactorily the feasibility questions* 
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Jt^ps" witl 



it may be<^ece88ary to recycle to previous st^ps within the program Identification 

\ > * / 

^ *> ^ model* In th^ event that the program \s judged as being acceptaMe and one ^ 

having priority for further program development, it may also be held for a period^ 
of time because of certain variables such as the lack of facilities or fiilances. 

- 

SUB-MODEL FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPEMENT - B . 

Having now successfully identified a program fol^ 'develqpment , it is neces- 
«■ ♦ ■ 

sary for the* curriculum planner to move into a systematic proce^ for the de- 
velopment of an educational program. ^ . \ 
Definition of Clientele and Content ' ■ " ' 

X-^ Beginning the development of any identification area of programming necea- 
sitates further definition of the clientele for the educational, program with 
specification as to the types of individuals — intelligence, characteristics, 
aptitudes, or other such definitive characteristics that\may be of assistance ' in 
aiding the prp^ram to meet specific tr^j^ing needs. . In addition, it i^ important 
that a clear definition of the content for the program be formulated. In both 
of these activities resources can he utilized to the extent of consul taints ,41^ 
faculty advisory committees and other research data.. . 
Id entification of General to Specific Ob;jectives 

Assuming a clear definition of the clientele In terms of unique charac- 



teristics and a definition of content in terms of a task analysis, the. curriculum 

i 

p lajriner should now be in a position to identify objectives on a continuum from 

r ■ \ 



general to specific. 



The 



of 



The development of a tentative curriculum format involyes the description 
total credits necessary for completion of the program, the*^ duration of the 
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Development of a Tentative Curriculum Format 



program, and general requirements of the program* 
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Course Id«ntif Icatlon 

Having developed a centaclve curriculum fonac, ic la now necessary for Che 
curriculum planner to Identify specific couorses as a result from the grouping of 
specific objectives, and to fit each course Into the curriculum forut. 
Develot>ment of SpeclflcjCkugse Qblectlves J ' 

. Having Identified Individual courfl\0% as they relate to specific and general 



objectives, the curriculum planner 1^ aow a position to develop specific course.; 
objectives In an effort to show thel|^ relationship to p^ggftam objectives. Resources 
sho\ild be brought to bear In the development of these objectives In terms of 
possible consultants, faculty, and advisory committees. 
Idtyntlf Icatlon of Inst rue tlojpal^ Staff Competencies , Heeded , v / 

Having completed^he Identification of Instructional objectives and a 
complete definition of ''the i:llen^ele and content. It Is now possible to Identify 
the types of lnstructlonal>.8taf f competencies needed* for the best possible match 
of Instructor to course. 

Having completed the Identification of Instructional staff competencies 
needed, the curriculum planner Is now In a position of having completed ^he de- 
velopment of a program, and In a position to move on to finalizing the currl- 
culum format, or In the event that Insufficient Information Is available to develop 
sufflcl^t course objectives. It may be necessary to recycle to the point of 
course identification or previous steps within the developmental process. 

SUB-MODEL FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION - C 
Finalizing Curriculum Format 

Having completed the developmental process for a program, the curriculum 

planner Is now In a position to finalize the curriculum format In terms of 

specific courses, credits allotted for each course, time spent In lab, shop 

and/or In cooperative %iork experience. Individual projects and other similar 

type cons lderations.( Having completed the flnallzatlon of the curriculum format, 

26 



the cuirrlcul'UDi planner Is In the position to move on to further Implementation 
of the pi^gram, or In the event that Inadequate Information Is available for 
iterjtaln aspects of the development of the format. It may be necessary to recycle 
to the point of course Identification or other previous 'steps within t:he develop 

X 

mental process* > ' 

" ' ■ • , \ 

Securing Instructional Staff, Development of Instructional Facility, 
Initiate Student Recruitm ent 

Having finalized the curriculum formatf, the concern of the curriculum c 
planner must now be that^of securing instructional staff, the ordering of necess 
equipment and materials for Instruction, and the development. o3f instructional 
matejlals as well as Initiating ^ coo^i^inated plan for student recruitment in 
cooperation with other members of the college staff. Another Aspect of concern 
here must be the updating of student advisers and counselors with regard to the 
new program to be offered. These activities should occur somewhal concurrently. 
Further Development of Courses and Instructional Materials 

Having initiated the previous activities, it now becomes possible to work 
With instructional staff f , if available, on the development of each individual 
course within the curriculum in more specific form with re{^ard to units , of ^ in- » 
^struct^y^ and instructional materials. Having compllRred this step, the de- 
velopment process is now at the point of having a program ready for execution. 

SUB-MODEL FOR PROGRAM 'EXECUTION - D ^ ^ 

, Program execution Is the initial ect of starting the course upon successful 
completlbn of all previous activities "as a necessary input to insure suc^^essf ul 
program execution* * \ 

SUB-MODEL FOR PROGRAM EiVALUATION - E ^ 
Evaluation of Student Achievement with Regard to Specific Course Objectives . \ 
An Important input in the evaluation process is the comparison of student* 
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achlavMMnt vl^th specific course obJect^£fe8 as a msasura to provide infonation 
relative to student success in learning tasks prescribed for perforasnce within 
a certain occupation, ^ 
Conpare Student Success on the Job with Frogran Objectives v 

The data gathered through follov-up studies regarding the student sucaass 
on the Job in comparison to stated program objectives is another important input 
in looking at the success of the program from the ^|||^dpoint of the consumer • 

The process model as described facilitates an ongoing evaluation if the 
curriculum planner continues to measure already developed programs against data 
gathered in all steps of the development process. 

In view of this, it is recommended at this point that the curriculum planner 

J 

again recycle to the point; > of looking at stlbed needs and move on through the 
developmental process to the point of program implementation in an effort to 
uncover new information that might be important in the revision of the program 
now established, 

Data gathered in this process ia^hbuld enable the curriculum i^lanner to make 
decisions relative to continued course offerings » scheduling, tjrpes of students, 
performance requirements from the consumer point df view, and other such concerns 
important in determining whether a program will move on or be terminated or re*- 
vised. * 



Evans, Rupert ''Description of the Tentatiye Model for Curriculum Development 
and ftn^H^ion." Unpublished diagram developed by Rupert N. Evans, based 
on alKlePdeveloped by Jacob Stem, University pf Illinois, Urbana, IL.^ 
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Identify the key|^* change agents*' and describe the power stru\^ture'' within 
a schpol, ^c^mmunity;, or state which , can influence vocational Curriculum 
charge. ^ \ 

In order to achieve the perforinance objective stated above, the 



Vbcational Educi^tion Curriculum Specialist needs a clear understanding of 

i 0- , . ' ' ' 

the concept of jf^l^nge agents and the^ inherent advantages and disadvantages 

, o - - 

of using the concept of change agents, (or the "ellt.e" or a "power struc- 
ture**) in bringing about _purriculum change. The four (4) learning activities 
in this section should help to: 

a«, define the concept of **change agent,** elite, and power structure, 

b. analyze the advantages and disadvantages, within a democracy, of 
using our knowledge of change agents to bring about curriculum 
change, and * 

c. identify change agents in vocational education. 

Learning Activity 3-a 

Read from the following references, the discussions of 
**change agents*' and power structure. From your readings, 
write a brief answer to each of these questions: 

1, How is **chang(B agent** and/or **power structure*' 
defined? 

r 

2. In what way might **change agents** be misused? 
3/ C^n the use of change agents be. justified in a 

democratic society? 



References: 

Alfonso, Robert J.; Firth, Gerald R. ; And Neville, Richard. 
Instructional Supervision: A Behavior .System * Bos ton : 
Allyn ajid Bacon, 1975. pp. 133-137, 181-195. 

Culver, Carmeti M. ; Sherman, David; and Liebarman, Ann. The 
Power to Change: Issueg for the Innovative Educator . 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1970. pp. 73-97. 

Havelock, Ronald G. , and Havelopk^ Mary C. Training for 
Change Agents . Ann Arbor, MI: The University of 
Michigan, 1973. pp. 59-65, 141-155. 



Learning Activity 3-b 

In Occasional Paper No; 2, Conceptual Strategies for Utilizing 

> 

Research and Development P'ro<faictB in- Education , The Ohlq^ 
Center for Vocational Technical Education, Egon Guba discusses the 
concept 'of using the elites in the process oi^ change. A copy 
of this discussion follows. Read the discussion to ^et a 
clear picture of this poncept. Write a short reaction to the 
concept of "elite*' based upon your current theory of curriculum 
change and democracy. Indicate whether the Bhola concept is 
different from th^ concept of change agents. Tf so, how? 
Reference: 

Guba, Egon G. "A Diffusion Me^anisi» for The Center for 

Vocational Educatiox^" Conceptual Strategies for Utili^lttR 
Research and Dgvelopiwmt Products in. Educatid^ i Occasional 
Paper No. 2. ColumbusV^H:, Ohio State University, Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 1974. pp. 13-22. 
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Excerpts from "Conceptual Strateglas for Utilising 
Research and Davalopmsnt Products In Bducatldfi" 
>• ^ . by Egon G. Cuba 

Recently I had the opportunity to study a paper prepared by Bhola 

which proposed that change process could best be understood a phenomenon 

of affiliation by elite groups.^ As Bhola himself points out» 

Any use of the word elite raises in some minds the Image 
of a wor^d *run by the boss with th^. help of his lackeys resulting^ 
inevitably, in the enslavement of societies. Ipllitism is associated^ 
with totalitarianism of the Left, or fascism of the Right. The eli*te 
have always been part of any organized social life and always will 
. be. The^more worthwhile issues seem tp be thos^ of elite values, 
elite pluralism for cultural options, elite rect^uitment, and elite 
rewards .... 

To paraphrase Bho;^, he contends that the concept of elitism does not 
intrinsically carry connotations of good or evil, and whether or not any 
'particular form of elitism should be branded as" evil depends entirely 
on its content and the means used to establish it. Thus, we should for 
the moment constrain our natural tendency to reject any notion of an 
elite and should instead investigate the power of the. concept for' under- 
standing our situation. 

Generally speaking, Bhola defines an elite as any group having three 
characteristics: a system of- ideas that they <have invented qr subscribed 
to; an active commitment to their chosen ideology; and the ability to 
institutionalize, to actualize, and to perpetuate their ideologies and the 
institutional products of those ideologies. I submit that Center for Voca- 
tional Technical Education qualifies as an elite under that definition very 
well indeed.' 

' Bhola defines a number of subclasses of an elite as follows. There 



1 ' 

Harbans S. Bhola, "The Dynamic Change - A Process and Annexation by The 
Elite," paper prepared for an Indiana .Unlversd^ty, Seminar on Educational Change 
^("Planned Educational Change — Issues and Directions"), Indiana University, 
Pall, 1971. 

Ibid. , p. 13 • ^1 
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Is, first of all, the abablute elite ;- the cors groi|p whose Influence pre- 
doodnates and who are, ^Ith^eneral, the sources of the concepts and Ideas 
that motivate the group and give It a ralson d'etre , A second class of 
elite Is the authorized elite , a group "exercising power on behalf of some- 
one else or some group for the purpose of achieving results determined or 
desired by them." Finally, there Is the Instrumental elite , "who become 
the Instruments of the absolute and authorized elite for . . .annexation and,. 

■ 7; 

maintenance of what has been annexed."^ I believe that the situation encom- . 
passed^^by these definitions fits tolerably well Center for Vocational Technical 
Education's situation. The Center for Vocational Technical Education group • 
Ts Itself tt>e absolute ellte\ the middleman group that Its diffusion campaign ' 
1^ directed toward Is the authorized elite, whlle^he more ultimate audience, 
I.e., the teachers, constitutes the Instrumental* elite. 

Bhola then connects up the concept o^ elitism with the concept of 
change > through the following observation: 7 



>1 



Change Is conquest and annexation, • both In war and peace. 
All change Is bom In Ideas and thus with the absolute elite. 
These elite, to multiply their resources, co-opt an authorized 
elite, and subsequently, an instrumental elite. . . The conten- 
ding elite. If there are any, work to make their conquests and J^J' 
annexations, organize their parties, recruit their armies. Con^- ^ 
tending eldte groups fight wars both* with munitions and words of ^ 
propoganda \o annex people to their respective system of Ideas. 
The same proems. . .afflllatlea repeats Itself In all sizes of 
systems. . . 



3 • ^ . . ■ , 

Bhola quotes this definition from Adolf A. Berle, Power . (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World Inc., 1967), p. 95. ' '~ 



k \ 
Bhola, op. git , p. 19. < 

5 ^ ... . 



Harbans S. Bhola, "The Dynamic Change - A Proves and Annexation by The 
Elite, paper prepared for an Indiana University Seminar on JEducatlonal -Change. 
( Planned Educational Change— Issues and Directions"), Indiana University 
Fall, 1971. 
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Bhola points oat that thia system of affiliation or annexation does not 



necessarily work to the detriment of^he lover level elites or the man in 
the eet. Annexation, he suggests, is often "an invitation to rewards — 
economic^ social, and of power.** Indeed, one may assert thair individuals 
of ten willingly affiliate themselves with an elite in order to make- them- 
selves eligible to receive the fruits of membership. What is crucial again 
is the motlyation of the various levels of elite. Ify^^'as'in the case of f 



Center for Vocational Technical Education, we may aqaume an absolute elite 
tied to other levels by a code*' of professional cohduc^v^^hich all sides take ^ 
seriously, and if we may ak^ume that an element of this professional code is 
to improve the condition of the ultimate consumer— the vocational-technical' . 
student^ — we have no 'intrlnsi/c basis for rejecting t'he -idea of elitism. What 
we should do is-to see what utility thp cpnc^pt has ^or a^dlpg us in our task,^ 



which is, I remind you, to^devise^^a^if fiiSbion strategy for Center for Vocational 
Technical Education. ' ^ < 

,Let me assume for the moment, then, that a suitable diffusion strategy 
for Center for Vocational technical Education might be devised by exploring what 
might be meant by the notion of enlistment or affiliation of an authorized elite. 
Let me again call your attention to the fact that such an authorized elite 
already exists as the result of earlier federal interventions for very parallel 
purposes, that is, to devise and maintain an effective system of vocat;ional- 
technical education. 19 the Unitedl^States. ^What might Center for Vocational 
Technical Education do ''to recruit that ready-made authorized elite and persuade 
them to work with Center for Vocati(i^l Technical Educartion in distributing 
its products nationally? What inducements might be offered for cooperation? 

The process of affiliation or enlistment is essentiall!^ a matter of 
negotiation between two parties . In this case Center for Vocational Technical 
Education Uls a ''product line^*' which it wishes to have distributed nationally 
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through an exlatlng group of agendas or individuals who might ba parsuadad 
to act as authorized distributors (I think t^j^ere Is an elegant parallelism 
between the phrase "authorized dlstrlbutor"'and the phrase "authorized elite"). 
1 propose that In this negotiation some nine elements vsre at stake: reputation, 
enfranchisement, quid pro quo , territoriality, surety, warranty, local 
option, .soclaJLlzatlon-tralnliig, and assistance. Let me discuss each 
In turn. 

1. Reputation . We have pointed out that one of the essential elements 
.In establishing an elite Is that there exists some central set of concepts 
or Ideas. The process of affiliating an authorized elite Is the process 

of persuading them of the validity or utility of this conceptual set. 
Instrumental elite may be recruited^ for baser rewards such as money or 
power, but authorized elite must believe In the essentli^l soundness of 
what they are asked to support. If Center for Vocational Technical Education 
seeks\to enlist an authorized elite to, distribute Its products. It must first 
convince that 'elite of the soundness of Its products and of the concepts an 
>r^jitlples that underlie them'. The reputation arid Integrity of Center for 
Vocational Technical Education are at stake. Moreover,; the distributor's must 
be convinced that Hhe products will work to the satisfaction of the ultimate 
user, for there Is no profit In a dissatisfied customer. In sum, the potential 
dealer must be satisfied that the product which Center for Vocational Technical- 
Education proposes that he distribute Is a good product that will produce 
reasonable customer satisfaction. 

2. Enfranchisement . The distributor as part of a set of authorized 
^11 te must have some tangible symbol of his affiliation, that Is, he must 

be "officially" authorized to distribute the products of Center for Vocational 
Technical Education, and he must be granted certain powers or privileges as a 
result of thkt official status. The business wtfrld calls a similar granting 
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of authority a fr>nchlg» » and I propose that Cantar for Vocational Tachnlcal ^ 
Education grant franchiaaa to Its authorized allia. After all» to be an 
^^authorized Buick dealer** carries a gteat deal More prestige than siaply to 
be an automobile dealer. Bnf ranchiseaent indicates a degree of foraal 
affiliation with Center for Vocational Techilieai Education and hence coonltment 
to it. * - .m ' ' / 

31. Quid pro quo . ^ have coanented on the fact that Individuals nay 
seek affiliation vlth an elite because of the rewards that spring from 
affiliation — stai^Qs>..^ower» financial, rewards* or ^her prerequisites. 
The. quid pro quo is the sine qua ndn of the foraal authorized relationship. 
In the case of the franchise of industry* the quid pro quo is profit; in 
the case of Center for Vocational Technical Eduction it aay aean enhanced 
professiottel prestige* enhanced position of leadership* and even an enhanced 
sense of doing good. ^ Note that it is the authorized elite that nust reap t:he 
" quid pro quo ; 'Center for Vocational Technical Education must be alert to the 
nature of the rewards that aust be involved and aust contrive to offer thea 
to the authorized elite. — 

' \ ■ . • " " ■ 

4. Territoriality . An laportant aspect of thi frai|hhlM Is .that 

it confers exclusive privilege within' a specified region. ^ The concept of 

• * • • - ' ' 

territoriality is an laportant psychological feature of all life» as we 

have recently coae to jknow* and it is doubly so Inj^the case of a risk-taking 

distributor. He needs to have assuri^nce that he operates within a protected 

sphere; while he aay need to face coapetition froa other firas he ought not 

have to fi^t off competitors distributing the same product as he. Thus the 

authorized elite need to be selected carefully on a territori^ criterlW t 

assure that each has a reasonable sphere of protected Influence. '^S^- 

5. Surety . What is aeant by the concept of surety is esaentially fall- 
safe participation on the part of the authorized elite. The dictionary 



d«fln«s surety as **a pledge or promise made to secure against loss, damage, 
or f^efauit." The risk of failure, that Is, mutt be transferred to someoae 
else/ In this case, the absolute elite ot^ Center for Vocational Technical 
Education, yhlle the opportunity to share In the rewards remains ; While the 
distributor may gain from the adoption of the product which hfi distributes, 
he cannot assume responsibility for Its ultimate validity or utility. It la 
up to the parent company. I.e., Center for Vocational Technical Education, to 
have' carried out the research or evaluation needed to establish the product's 
validity Or utility; It Is ultimately -Center for Vocational Technical Education 
that stands behind the product and not the distributor. When a motor car company 
must recall thousands of cars of some model In order to remedy some built-in 
^defect. It Is the manufacturer and not the dealer who bears the cost. Similarly 
Center for Vocational Technical Edycatlo^must offer Its authorized elite an 
Indemnity against failure. * .^c* ' 

6. Warranty . The concept of Indemnification extends not only to the 
dealer but also to the consumers with whom he nnust deal. The dealer must 

t m 

be In a position to. offer warranties to his castomers, not against the 
kind of massive failure Just discussed, but against the minor breakdowns 
and pYo^lems that almost always occur when a pew. product Is put Into use. 
Even under the most controlled condltlonis products are not exactly similar, 
and dej|^ctb do occur. Center for Vocational^ Technical Education must be ready 
to 'stand behind its product when thla^happen b ; it must extend a warranty through 
the dealer to^the ultima^ consumer. From the dealer's point of view ||||^ 
further kind' of risk-sharing. 

7. Local option . It is unlikely that 



Bmy of the products that Center for 



Vocational Technical Eduction produces can t>e used by a consumer exactly as 
they come off the assembly line. Almost alwi ys, adaptation must' precede 

be adjusted 
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adoption; i.e., the product 

c 



Is 4 



to fit local conditions, personnel, 
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purposM* and th« llk«. Thua Ctntar for Vocatloiuil Technical Bdvcatlon'a 

... 

products aust be devised In veye thet will penlt the local coneuMir to 
■eke hie dee ired^^edeptet lone. Moreover^ it ie unlikely thet e eingle 
rereion of e product will fit local neede- end intereets exectly. Every 
>roduct ought to have optional features that can be added to or eubcracted 
:ron a basic product » in the saise way that autonobile manufacturers produce 



li basic (sometiMS called **st ripped") autoteobile to which the local purchaeer 

1 # 

idan add a .variety of ipover and comfort options. It Is necessary for Center 
for Vocational Technical Education to engage in consumer sampling activities 

' ^ ( 

to determine the best mix of options toMfacilitate local adaptation and to 
be responsive to local option needs and desires. The results of such consumer 
sioapling can first and foremost determine the nature oJ(^the baseline product 
to be produced (ve commonly call this process responding to needs, problems » 
and opportunities) but can then provide the additional information needed to 
permit local options to be exercised. ^ 

8. So c ia 1 i za t Ton- 1 ra ining . If one expects a deal,er system to operate 
effectively and efficientlyt the personnel of that system must be both ^ 
socialized and trained. The socialization process clmsists in famirllari''- 
zing the dealer personnel with the nature of the several product lines to 
be handled^ helping them ^o understand the concepts and principles on which 
they operate^ and learn)Lng about the pirent companyVs propositional posture^ 
that i8» their basic values and concerns. When you walk into a Ford shoir- 
room»|for example* jfQu expect to feel the Ford "aura" and you jexpect to 
find iuilesmen familiar with the products to be sold* their advantages » 
and their uses. ^ 

But' sales is only part of the process; service is equally important 
(indesd* a dealer's reputation for service » ot lack of it» may be mpjre 
deter^tietive of his sales than any other single factor). The slogan^ 

. T , ' • ■ ■ • ■ 
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S«rvlc« What Vm S«ll'* haa a graat algnif icanca, particularly with ao 
covplax a product aa thbaa idiich Cantar for Vocational tachnical Bducation 
producaa. Moraovar, tha aarvlca alanant mmj conalat not onlj^of rapalrlng 
dafacta and braakdoima but of inatalling tha product and training local . 
par^nnal in ita uaa. . Cantar for Vocational Technical Education auat offer 
ita daalar natvork aoiaa ''factory training" aa it vara, ao that tha aarvlca 
function can ba diachargad aaoothly and afflciantly. 

9. Aaalatanca > ^Tha covpany aa a vhola haa a graat deal mora axparianca 
than any of ita daalar aubayatama. It ia in |ha intaraat df both ^ha parent 
conpany and the dealer for the parent company routinely to provide certain 
kinda of operational aaaiatance to ita local outleta. It ia not inconceivable 
that the local dealer will require aone help to ^raiae the capital he needa to 
aet up ahop; the parent company can help him to arriinge it and to guarantee it. 
A variety of local operationa will be necesaary to keep the dealerahip 
functioning — atock control, Invoicing, accounting, budgeting, ataffing, and the 
like. Again the parent company can help by suggeating certain routines for 
carrying out theae functions and helping thq dealer to inatall them. The ^ 
parent company can also carry out efficiency inspections from time to time, 
helpings the dealer to identify problems and suggesting ways of dealing with 

> J- ^ V 

them. ^ . ? ^ 

There is a further kind of aasistance that the dealer needs in relating 
to hia potential conaumers. .The consumers mijust become aware of the product 
and appreciate Its potential utility to them. I.e., a market must be created. 
The parent company ca^ carry out the analog of a nationwide advertising campaign; 
it haa resources and'outleHi to do ao which are typically not within t){e^ grasp 
of ^ the local dealer. Furthermore, the dealer requires a Variety of promotional 
literature that he can place into the handa of poteniial consumers once an 
initial cdfhact ia made. This pro^t^j^l literature is in effect a aurrogate 
dealer that remains with the customer aa a continuing reminder and as a meana 
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of ansnering questions that occur to the customer when the dealer la not 
present* 

i"' * * ^ ^ 

If the analysis that I have been making Is useful » ve should be able 
to project from It a series of characteristics which should tjrplfy Center fox: 
Vocational Technical Education If Its diffusion progran Is to be successful. 
Thus It Is clear that a first requisite Is a good product line on which a 
solid reputation nustL be based. Center for Vocational Technical Education 
■list offer Its dealers a system of territorially protected i||anchls«8 that ^ 
provide suitable quid pro quos . Dealers must be given Indemnification against 



failure and against consumer complaints. Center for Vocational Technical 
Education must produced a product that can be adapted by the customer^ to his' 
own needs and Intereats. Center for Vocational Technical Education muft 
provide^varlous kinds of operational assistance to the dealers 'and above all 
must provide for training of dealer personnel. The question then is, "If these 
are the. conditions » what mechanisms must exist within Center for Vocational 
Technical Education to make possible a proper response to them?" 
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Learning Activity 3*^ ' ' 

Discuss findings from the readings and the papers In 
Learning Activities 3--a and 3-b vith one or aore graduate 
students. ' This nay be a class setting with the professor 

or one oeober of the group serving as' noderator* In the 

) 

discussion; develop stateaents of generalization^ or con- 
elusion^ regarding change agents which can be defended and 
are useful to those working to^rd curriculum change. 

Learning Activity >*d V ' . ^ 

This activity Is directed towird providing practice In 
Identifying and using. the concepts of change agents (or 
elite or key persons In^^Cfie power stj^ucture). ^ / 
Directions 

Using personal experience as a base» each meid>er should 
complete the following two grids. *The first relates to a 
comprehensive high school; the second to a post-secondary^ 
vocational schopl or community college. Across the top 
are potential change agents In^the curriculum process. Listed 



In the left column are functions of curriculum change. Mark . 
an "X" In the ^square of three (3) change agents who would be 
most likely to play a significant role regarding each function. 
After the grids have been^completed^ students should be 
divided Into smaller grotxps of four (4) or five (5) who would 
discuss and conq>are the grids. It will probably be discovered 
^that more than three persons will carry out various respon* 
slbllltles. The three selected as most likely by each student 
'wlUL be affected by the student's experience. This group 
activity would allow each person to share the experiences of 



othttrs and the end result should be e better understanding 
of the concept of change agents in vocational education. 
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^ Fund a New Vocat|K>naI Program 
Develop Voc. Budget (all. Programs) 
Determine Student Interest in Voc. Ed. 
Recruit Students 
Select Students 
^ j Obtain Materials and Equipment 
dbtain Supplies 

Develop Overall Vocational Goals 

Devalop Individual Voc. Program Objective 

Assign Space 

Evaluate Vocational 'Programs 
Conduct a Vocational Needs Assessment 
. Schedule Teachers y 
Develop Voc. Public Relations Program 
Determine Credits AJnits for Voc. Programs 
Examine Employment Regulations 
Obtain Approval for a New Program 
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COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
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Develop Vocational Budget (all programs) 

Funding a New Vocational Program 

Recruiting a New Teacher 

Determining Student Jntere«t in Voc, Ed.\ 

Assessing Employmant Outlook 

Recruiting Students 

Selecting Students 

Obtaining Materials atki Equipment 

De>f^teping Visual Aids ^ 

Obtaining Space for New ProgranlH 

Developing Overall Vocational Goals 

Developing Individual Voc. Program Objective 

Evaluating Vocational Programs 

Conducting A Vocational Needs Assessment 

Scheduling Students 

Developing a Voc* Public Relations Program . 
Determining Credits/Units for Voc. Programs 
£xaffl;lning Labor Regulations 
Scheduling Vocationar Teachers f 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 4 




• ••• 



Identify human and material resources which can be utilised to^nitiate, 
implementator evaluate a curriculum change. 

' ' ' ~ — : 

The first part of the learning activity that follows is an independent 
activity. The students are to call upon their experience in vocational 
Education., 



c 



\ 



Learning Activity 4-a ^ • 

\Jsing your personal experience related to a vocational educa- 

tion curriculum change^ complete the following chart. List 

in the appropriate column (see'^'SSea^ple) the human and 

material resources that could be utilized in -initiating, 

* ■ - . ' 

implementing, and evaluating curriculum changes 

After individual charts have been completed» a class 

discussion, and comparison of charts follows. After the 

discussion,' the students are to expand their charts to in- * 

elude the appropriate resources whic^ have been sugj^ested 

by others. V 

Optional , ./ 

Make/an overhead transparency of the chart. As a class 

activity fill in the chart. The students are to: 

1. identify the resources 

2. determine appropriate positions .on the chart 

3. explain the usj^s of the resources. 

An alternative approach to this independent study would be 
for the professor to provide one or more ca^e' situations 
for analysis. Situations such as the fbllowing could be 
used. Each of these would need to be developed in^detail 
to give the students sufficient informs tioh to complete 
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the assignment • 

Special possible case situations are: 

1. the addition of a distributive education coopera- 
tive program In a high school 

2. the development of a multidistrict vocational 
program ^ ^ 

3. the changing of Instructional strategies In a post- 
secondary vocational school to the open-entry, 



f I I Individualized approach. 

A ' 



CURRICULUM - HUMAN AND IIATERIAL RESOURCES 
(Sample) 
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. ' : 

Demonstrate the ability to participate in a leadKijpship capacity in 
advisory and policymaking groups by: 

1. communicating needs » ' , 

2. eliciting and summarizing suggestions and relevant information, 

" 3. mediating differences of opinion, 

4* synthesizing input and presenting one. or more plans of action* 
■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . ^' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Learning Activity 5-a 

View a video tape or lis^ten to an audiotape of a real or 
simulated meeting of ^an advisory or policymaking groiip* 
Identify behaviors of various group membeftrsY*'"^^ 

* 11 How did tt^ey communicate needs? 

■ ■■ ■ ■ • ^ ' * • 

2. Who was most effective in clarifying and documcTn 

i : » , ■ ■ ' 

ting' needs? Why effective? 

3. What methods w6re used. to elicit suggestions and 
relevant information? 

^ 4. Were there differences of opinion? If ^so, how 

were they handled? ^ 

5. Were suggestions and relevant informatflon suimnar- 
ized? By whom? How? 

6. l^d there agreement on a plan of action? How was'" 
this reached? 

^ Learning Activity 5-b ' ^ 

* ^ The a\>ility to participate in a leadership capacity in 

advisory and policymaking groups can be both practiced 
' ^ and ''tested" in either real or simulated situations. A 

role playing exercise is 'included in this activity. 



Other, suggestions^ for experiences are: 

1. presenting and defending a curriculum change tp a 
^ state board of education^ a policy board of a 

school t or other educational Institution* 

2. chairing a ^^^^i^P4>^i^^S^ teachers with varying 
points of view, are'^^'make decisions regarding 
either purposes or format ofi^a curriculum change* 

3. moderating an open forum for the public regarding 
a major change* 
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ROLE PLATING 
PIRECTIOHS TO INSTRUCTOR 

1. Reviei^ basic principles of group leadership altd Interaction . 
Gradualte students in the prograa unctoubtedly have background and study 
in groii^p processes, mrking with advisory comnitteeri and leadership. 
Therefore, it should be possible to sunauirize these principles rather 
quickly ^n a recall and sharing session. 

2. Select one' or both of the role playing situations for use. ^ 
The exercl^se offers two different situations in which the students 
participat^ in advisory committee meetings. Use of both situations 
provides a fetter /basi^^i^^ review and discussion. Each of two groups 
of students inay be assigned one situation or one group may participate 
in both situations. 

3. Assign roles . I Seven (7) roles have been identified. -Additional roles, 



such as a student representative, may be added'at your discretion. 
4. Assign chaitce cards . Each role has associated '^chance" cards which are 



designed to affect the behavior of the role player. Only the person 
assigned the role should be cognizant of the personal characteristics 
that have been identified in the chan^.card. These personal charac- 
, teristics may jbe revealed after the role playing session. 

It is suggested that each role playing situation be videotaped or ^ 
audiotaped for review*, or. Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist trainees 
should be assigned as observers. The questions given in Learning Activity 5-a 
are to be used as a basis for review. ^ ^^^^^ 

Allow adequate preparation time^ f or the role playing participants to 
familiarize themselves with the role and the associated behaviors identified 
in the "chance" cards. Directions for the participants, the two situations. 



the roles, and "cha^Fted" cards follow. 
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DIRECTIONS TO PARTICIPAN1& / 

A 

Assume that there have been meetings between teachers ^and voca- 

tlonal director; the director has conferred with administrators ;/needs 

^ assessments h^^been made; an advisory committee^s been organized, 

and has had two or q^ta m^llngs. A general format for the new program^' 

'has been developed. This means that In order to participate In this 

..... ■ ■ ■ \ / • . < 

role playing experience, you need to prepare for roles. This may require 
some addl^onal reading, review of course notes, and conferring with 
knowledgeable persons. 

^e meeting is to last 5Q--atnutes. Maintain your role during the 
full fclme. Questions you would llkfi to ask dc comments you would llVe to- 
give can be made \ater . E|[ch simulation will be videotaped or audio* 
taped and played back. ,You can conment at that time. 

In .addition to the general descriptions of the role given, eiiach 
partlclpanti^lll be given a "chance" card on which certain personal 
biases or characteristics are identified. These are not to be shared 
with other members ^f your group before the role playing session. 
SITUATIONS 

Situation A will be considering the introduction ^of a secondary 
levkl program in Industrial Education vb as ed t>n a job-cluster concept. 
This involyes dropping the current traditional Industrial Arts courses 
for grades 11 and 12. 

Situation B will be working on the revision of the Business and 
Office and Distributive Education* program to include preparing persons 
for ail aspects of the transportation industries and tourism. 
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V 



Vocational Dtractor (Curriculum Specialist) : 

^ will chair the planning meeting and In doing 8o» put Into practice 
best principles of group processes* - ' " ^ 

haa Internalized concepts of curriculum planning and thoroughly 
understandu the component parts and structure of a currlcultnn plan. 

^ can "translate^' occujpatlonal tasks Into educational objectives and 
recognizes the relationship of objectives to learning experlei^es^ 
teaching materials » and evaluation. 

- will work toward concensus where needed and Identify next steps. 

Local School' Administrator s . 

- see^ the program In relation tb' total vocational progr^ of the 
school. 



- takes resjjfbnslblllty In this planning session for seeing that the 
program Is philosophically sound and consistent with totjal school 
phllosoi^hy. 

^ Teacher : 

- has a good background In teaching methods » Including successful 
experience and knowledge of theories of learning upon which 
Instructional programs can be grounded. 

- knows what learning ls» how It occurs » and how It can be con- 
. trolled and directed. , - 

ft 

- can make judgments about the kln^s of experl4nce8 needed to achieve 

p . •■ . . ^ 

employable competency.^ ' ■ 

- recognizes Impact of socioeconomic background ojE learner » Individual 
differences » and Individual needs upon learning. 
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Chairman of Advisory Committee - Representative of Occupation ; 

- was chosen chairman of the advisory committee. 

- Is thoroughly acquainted with the occupation for which program Is 
. to prepare workers. 

" recognizes the essential knowledge, skills, and attitudes required; 

' 'Hi * 

the working conditions and reasons why some workers seem to be, more 
successful than others. 

- can describe the job and tasks carried out by workers. 

* Is « thoroughly acquainted with concerns of labor unions and under-v 
stands apprenticeship programs and arrangements for work or 

^ clinical experience. 

Vocational Counselor ; 

has accurate Information concerning characteristics of the students. 

* Is prepared to assist In selection of students which will make 
placement poMlble but which Is not dlscrlml^ii^tory. " 

- '*11 be responsible f or plajcement and followr^up. 

- has also made a study of manpower needs f or -dkls occupation within 
tKe lnmedla% area and other places where students may migrate. ^ 

State Consultant (State Supervisor) ; 

- knows the number and kind of similar programs In the state as 

well as some of the strengths and weaknesses of these programs. 

' .,: - 4 

- has state vocational education standards and criteria well In ' 

■> . • . 

mind and Is prepared to^;>asslst In getting a plan written In form 
to be submitted for approval. . 

J ■ ' ' 

gives emphasis to accountability. 
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' Secretary : 

* najt^ccaa tonally ask questions to clarify decisions. This role to be 
assumed by the Instructor. 
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"Chance Cards" 



^ These are the "chance" cards referred to In the general directions. 
Only the person assigned the role should be cognisant of the personal 
characteristics he h£is been assigned. ^ 

Vocational Director * 

1. You do not have much confidence in the teacher; and you often 

.if 

repeat - with slfg^t variation - information given by the teacher. 

.or ■; \ 

2. You are really concerned about your own status with state consultant. 
Believe that both the kind of state-federal support the school 

gets and your own potential employment opportunities are dependent 
upoii making a good impression. 



Local School Administrator ^ 

1. You are still convinced that the current program can meet the 
need and direct many questions to all members of group related 
to "why do we^need a new program?" 

or 

■ s 

2. You are "over^sensitive" to state criteria and standards and 
tend to view allj comments of the state representatives as dic- 
tating how to operate a program in your school. , 

or 

3. You believe strongly in the need of having community and parents » 
in particular, to be involved in final decisions of curriculum. 

State Consultant (State Supervisor) \ 

1. You are very much aware of status - you want the group to feel the 
state representative has last word. Add or correct whenever anyone 

58* ^ ' ' . 
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else gives Information which might be data available In state office. 
^ or 
\ 2. . You are a "bom" leader. Tend to assume leadership role In the 

group ^ eliciting Ideas from others, sunmarlzlng, restating ques- 

r/' 

. r tlons - and tend to take over leadership from the vocational 

director* 

Chairman of Advisory Committee - Representative of Oc^cupatlon ^ 

r 

1. Although "cluster concept" has been presented at a^dvlsory committee^ 

- , • • ■ \ 

meetings you are still very confused about what this means. < 

\ 

(Group A only) \ 

or -■- X ■ 

2. You have worked closely and cooperatively with the school and feel 
so much a partjof the faculty you do not dlstln^ul^ between the 
responsibilities of thg^^qboel^ personnel and your respoi^slbllltles 

( as ar advisory committee member. 

or . ■ ■ ^' 

3. It Is evident you are somewhat skeptical abo^t the |5ro gram planned 

♦ . 

and are not sure the school can develop the con^^tencles needed to 
peyfoinr^the job. 

Vocational Counselor ^ . 

1. You have great concern for minorities -"^elr rights and tl!)e need 
to deyelop programs of particular Interest or value to minorities. 

• V or / 

2. You believe the teacher needs your support to play the role of 
endorsing his/her statements and being supportive and encouraging. 
Yoxx do this In addition to-4iiaklng your contributions as a 
Vocational Counselor. ~^ 

' ' ' .-. 59 ' 



Teacher a 

!♦ *tour Ideas ^re generally based on flr^t-hand knowledge of^vhaC other 
teachei;; do - or whatsis done In other schools. You will not be 
se.cure in the new program until you have been abld to observe a 
similar program. ^ ' . . 

or .' ' - • 

, 1. Yalt have recently tauglit at another school which had a similar 
Iprogram and are a bit impatient with going through "all this" 

planning process. ^ 

■ . " V • ■ ' ■ ' 

■ ... • .. . 

3. You have a tendency to w^nt to "teaclji*' 50 that's in the group all 

' ^ ' ■ . / • '^V.. ^ ■ . 

-y- -y*m know al^out curriculum development or Xearnihg principles or 
> the skills and knowledge needed for ^his ocottpation/ ' * 
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Develop a pl^n for delegating responsibilities for planning. Implementing, 
and/or evaluating curriculum change. 

^ ' 

' Learning Activity 6-a ^ 

A situation is suggested which is to serve as a basis of 
the activities. The situation to be used may be individualized 
for members of a graduate course. This situation is only 
suggestive and the instructor probably can provide one more 
appropriate for a particular atudent or class. 

Situation , 

\You are the directo| of a large, comprehensive, vocational- 
echnlcal post secondary school. The school board has mandated 
an extensive review of all existing programs and courses. ^Th^y 
have also requested suggestions for new programs and strartegies 
for their implementation.. You are given major responsibility 
for the project and are to report periodically to the board, 
with your final report due in nine (9) months. 

Directions ^ 
1. On the following grid, listi^d on the left, are the ma^or 
functions necessary to evaluate, plan, and Implement 
curriculum change. Across the top are the names of 
vocational school personnel under your supervision. For 
each function mark "MR" for the person to whom you would 
delegate major, responsibility ^for the function. Mark "A" 
for those to whom you would delegate responsibility for 
assisting with that function. File a copy 'of the grid with 
the instructor. 
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Take a blank -grid to a vocational dlrectot and have the 
director complete Compare ]rour cholcea and discuss 

the differences* 

Compare grids with classmates and revise your grid. 
Compare your final grid with your original grid (filed 
with Instructor). Note any dlfierences and Justify the 
reasons for the changes. 
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GRID FOR LEARNING ACTIVITY 6-« 
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Select and Organize Advisory Comm. 
Report to Board 
Conduct Student* Follov-up 
Develop Program Cost Analysis 
Conduct Student Interest Survey 
Conduct Employmrat Survey 



Evaluate ySmdR Allocation 
Examine State Funding Possibilities 
Develop .proposals for State Funding 
Develop Individual Program Budget Rec 
Prepare Overall Budget Requests 
Develop Program Goals « 
Evaluat^Programs 

Determine .^taff Needs and Scheduling 
Develop Public Relations Prog/am 
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*De^rmlne Student Schedules 
Review Labor Regulatlon^^^ 
/^^^^^p^pare 



Board Reports 
Prepare Visual Aids for Board Reports 
^Develop Course Sequencing 

Develop Proposed Course Outlines y 

* 

Develop Overall Philosophy 
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Plb al L— rnlng Activity 

he posttMt situation given at the beginning of the laqj^ule 
/nay be conaldeted a final learning experience and should be 



carried out to conplete«the nodule. 



r 
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